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An alert stoat 
may be hard to spot when wearing 


Mits snowy-white winter coat. 


Discover more about this little 
weasel on pages 20-23. 
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i This green, 
“woolly” sea slug with the cute 
face sometimes goes by the name 
leaf sheep. Can you see why? 


- PHOTO BY STEVEN KOVACS/BIOSPHOTO/ 
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I Το get good wildlife 


photos, it helps to pretend you're 
not there. But some animals, such 


as this curious red fox, aren't 


de 


easily fooled. Turn to page 30 for 
more wild encounters between 
photographers and animals. 

PHOTO BY KLAUS ECHLE/NPL/MINDEN PICTURES 
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ON THE LOOKOUT 


Asher Garretson, age 1 


Gila woodpecker perched 
on a cactus in Arizona. 





FLUTTER BY, 
BUTTERFLY 
Sophie Huber, age 9 


Eastern black 
swallowtail resting on 
a flower in Sophie's 
backyard. 


ma lizard sunbathing 


rock in Serengeti 
in Tanzania. 


Aga 
ΟΠ 8 
National Park 


On pages 
30-35, you can learn 
how some professional 
wildlife photographers 
captured THEIR special 
shots! 


SUN-SATIONAL SHOT 
Sonia Mukherjee, age 12 


Field of flowers viewed from 
Sonia's deck at sunset. 
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BY JACK FROST, AS TOLD TO KATE HOFMANN AND KATHY KRANKING 


Hey, Jack Frost here! 

| know, you thought I was make-believe. But that's me nipping at your 
nose. I’m just chillin’ out on a lovely winter day—my favorite kind of 
weather! I feel right at home with all this ice around. And I could give 
you hundreds of reasons why ice is nice. It looks like you're shivering 
already, though, so let's just go with my top 10. 


> 7” 





How nice is ice? Just ask 
the polar bear mom and eub at 
left. Actually, they might tell you 
ice is more than just nice—they 
need it to survive. Polar bears, 
walruses, seals, and other anı- 
mals depend on sea ice. Sea ice 
is frozen ocean water. It’s a place 
where animals can hunt, rest, 
give birth, or raise their young. 
Sea ice is important in another 
way, too. On its underside, tiny 
plant-like algae (AL-jee) grow. 
The algae are an important food 
for tiny creatures that bigger 
creatures feed on. 


OK, the Adelie (uh-DAY-lee) 
penguins above arent really 
dancing. But it looks like a party 
to me! The birds are riding on a 
floating chunk of sea ice called 
a floe (FLOH). They ve hopped 
aboard to play their version of 
hide-and-seek. Hiding, you ask? 
Indeed. Out of the water, they're 


hidden from hungry leopard seals. 


And seeking is what they do when 
they get hungry—off they Il dive 
to hunt down a fishy meal. 


PAUL SOUDERS/WORLDFOTO (6); TUI DE ROY/MINDEN PICTURES (7); ART BY MICHAEL SLACK 





Penguins arent the only 
animals to ride “floe ferries.” Seals, 
polar bears, and others also hitch 
rides on these floating ice chunks. 
For instance, walruses use their 
tusks to haul themselves up onto 
floes. Then they drift along from 
one buffet meal to the next. They'll 
leave their “ship” just long enough 
to scarf up clams and crabs on the 
ocean bottom. 

lce can also move across the 
land, although its much slower 
than sea ice. That's what a glacier 
(GLAY-shur) does. Turn the page 
to check it out. 





on the glacier above are made of 
ground-up rock. 


The glacier above is ice at its 
most powerful. Looks like a white 
river flowing down to the sea, 
doesnt it? It is—a slow-motion, Look at that huge iceberg below! 
frozen one. High in those cold Wouldn't you love to be on that 
mountains, more snow falls in the boat, getting an up-close look 
winter than can melt in the sum- 
mer. Over many years, layers and 
layers of snow pile up. Deep be- 
low the surface, the snow turns to 
ice. Then the heavy block of ice 
begins to slide slowly downhill. 
Most glaciers move just a few 
hundred feet a year. But they do 
a lot of “redecorating” as they go. 
Over thousands of years, a glacier 
can carve out valleys, carry huge 
boulders hundreds of miles, and 
erush solid rock into millions of 1 
pieces. In fact, the dark stripes 





at it? Well, here's a cool surprise: As 
big as that massive berg seems, you 
would be looking at only a small 
part of it. That's because most of a 
floating iceberg is below the water's 
surface. 

Bet youre wondering where 
an iceberg comes from. Most are 
“born” from something even bigger: 








INGO ARNDT/MINDEN PICTURES (8T); RICK TOMLINSON/NATUREPL.COM (8B); YVA MOMATIUK & 
JOHN EASTCOTT/MINDEN PICTURES (9T); BRITISH ANTARCTIC SURVEY/SCIENCE SOURCE (9B) 


a glacier. When a moving glacier 
reaches the sea, chunks of it 
break off and crash into the water 
(above). Thats called calving. No, 
the new bergs dont say “moo.” 
But they do make a thunderous 
boom! It’s an amazing thing to 
hear—and see. 


, There’s a LOT of 
ice on Earth. 

/ Did you know that about 
= 1) percent of the land 
on this planet is covered with 
ice? That's more land than all the 
tropical rainforests in the world 
cover. All that ice might be hard 
to imagine. But you'd believe it 
in a hurry if you were plopped 
down in the middle of Antarctica. 
A huge ice sheet covers the entire 
continent. As far as you could 
see, everything would be frozen. 
And the ice under your feet could 
be more than two miles thick! 





Ice keeps the 
y whole Earth cool. 
Would you believe that 
“ the ice and snow at the 
poles help keep the whole planet 
cool? Imagine walking barefoot on 
black pavement on a summer day. 


Eek—ouch—HOT! Dark colors 


absorb, or soak up, lots of heat. On 
the other hand, light colors bounce 


the sun's rays right back up to the 
atmosphere. Ice and snow are very 
good at this. So the Earth's ice is like 
a gigantic air conditioner. Cool, huh? 
But as the world's climate chang- 
es, the ice is melting, leaving behind 
the darker land or water beneath. 
That means more of the sun's heat 
is being absorbed, which makes the 
Earth grow even warmer, faster. 


Ice holds clues 
7 to the past. 
Have you ever had a 
> secret? Ice has secrets, 
too. When water freezes into ice, 
alr bubbles get trapped inside. 
Inside those bubbles are clues about 
what the Earth's atmosphere and 
climate were like when the ice 
first formed. 
Deep in an ice sheet, ice can 
be thousands of years old. So the 
bubbles inside it are like time 
capsules from long, long ago. 
Scientists drill deep into the ice 
and carefully remove long sections 
called cores. The scientists below 
will take this ice core back to a 
special refrigerated lab to discover 
its secrets. 
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I love ice. All kinds, everywhere. | know 

not everyone agrees with me. | guess slip- 
pery sidewalks and icy roads aren't much fun for 
you. But I just love how ice adds a layer of sparkling 
beauty to anything it touches. And depending on 
temperature, wind, and other things, ice can come 
in some amazing formations. 

You can see the beauty of ice in lots of places— 
even just by looking out your window on a frosty 
morning. I do hope you like all those feathery etch- 
ings | sometimes leave for you! (above) And check 
out the other cool formations on this page. 


ORSOLYA HAARBERG/NATUREPL.COM (10T); DAVID VAUGHAN/GTPHOTO 
(10TM); THOMAS MARENT/MINDEN PICTURES (10BM); BRYAN & CHERRY 


ALEXANDER/NATUREPL.COM (10B); DARRON R. SILVA/AURORA PHOTOS/ 


CAVAN/ALAMY (11T); OLGA KAMENSKAYA/NATUREPL.COM (11B) 





be having such a good time that different thicknesses of ice 









you ll forget its cold! can hold. 

If youre still not sure Here's another thing about ice. lt What? You say you just want a 
ice is nice, I know just what you can be really strong. In the photo cup of steaming hot chocolate? 
need: a good game of hockey. See below, a diver swims under a 3-foot- Ugh. Not me, thanks. One refresh- 
how much fun the kids above thick layer of ice that's holding a ing lick of an icicle and [ll be on 
are having? Maybe figure-skating heavy van. The ice is the frozen top my way. But if it gets cold where 
is more your style. Or ice-fishing. Of a lake in Russia that's famous for you live, you can make me very 
With any of these sports, you've its super-clear water. Check out the happy. Just promise you'll get out- 
gotta love ice. Dont worry, you'll chart to see how much weight side this winter and enjoy ice! 

: | 7 iy ca 
$ "ο 
We. 
Ice this thick: Will hold: 
4 inches..........a person on foot J 





5 inches.......... small groups ice skating 5 me es AH 

6 inches..........a snowmobile Mos pa may No - 

9 inches..........a car <A | = ο ο ae 
12 inches..........a medium-size truck 
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If you have a brother or sister, 
you've probably had a few 
fights—maybe over who gets 
the last of the ice cream or 
whose turn it is to play with a 
favorite toy. Animal brothers 
and sisters get into tussles, too! 
The photo here captures 
a moment after a fox fam- 
ily squabble. It was taken by 
13-year-old Liina Heikkinen 
from Finland, and the photo 
earned her a big prize. She is 
the 2020 Young Wildlife Pho- 
tographer of the Year! The prize 
is given by the Natural History 
Museum in London, England. 
Liina took the picture when 
she and her family were on 
summer vacation in Helsinki, 
the capital of Finland. She 
Spent a long day watching two 
adult red foxes and their six kits 
that lived nearby. The kits were 
nearly grown, but their parents 
still hunted most of their food. 


Believe It or Not 


A few years ago, 
scientists thawed 

out a tiny worm that 

had been frozen in arctic 
soil for 42,000 years. It 
wriggled back to life! 


























In the evening, the excite- sharp eye on its brothers and 
ment began. The kits’ mom sisters. Liina snapped the pic- 
arrived with a goose she had ture at just the right moment. 
just caught. Feathers flew as You can imagine a cartoon 
the kits fought over it. One bubble over the fox's head 





finally grabbed it and dragged 
the prize between some rocks, 
eating it while keeping a 











You Can Enter! 


- The deadline for the 2021 Young Wildlife 
| Photographer of the Year Contest is 
(O © December 10, 2020, at 7:30 a.m. EST. Visit 
nhm.ac.uk/visit/wpy/competition. 
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Penguin Quest - 


if vou Suid tr travel the world to Charles had always liked 
see one type of animal, what penguins, but one experience 
_ would it be? For author and wild- changed his life. He was photo- 
life photographer Charles Berg- graphing king penguins (right), 
man, the answer to that question and he lay on his belly in the snow 
S... penguins! to get a perfect shot. As he did so, 
one penguin waddled right up and 
gazed down at him, looking him 
in the eye. Then, it pumped up its 
chest and let out a loud call. That 
call inspired Charles to want to 
see—and help—all penguins. 

He decided to travel the world, 


























visit every species of penguin, take 





| \ 4 photos, and write a book about his 
vs 4 dar . adventures. Not an easy mission: Most 
| | penguins live in cold, faraway places. It 
Lo took Charles 8 long time, but he did it! 


Most penguins are endangered or threat- 
ened, and Charles hopes his book, called 

ο and his wife, Every Penguin in the World, will inspire 

Susan Mann, with emperor 

penguins at Snow HIII Island people to work to protect them. 

in Antarctica. 






It was one of the largest meat-eating dinosaurs 
that ever existed. 

À new fossil discovery has led scientists to 
think Spinosaurus Was amazing in another way: 
It could swim and hunt prey in the water! A 
95-million-year-old fossil of a Spinosaurus tail 
showed that the tail was shaped like a paddle— 
very unusual for a dinosaur. Also, the fossil 
showed that the tail could move from side to side 
very easily, which would help the dinosaur swim. 

Before this, scientists believed that dinosaurs 
lived only on land (and some took to the air). But 
_ itlooks as if this giant creature was comfortable 
_ inthe deep end! 
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MEE-lee-adz). 
Most bromeliads are epiphytes 

(EH-puh-fites)—plants that grow on 

trees. The stiff, waxy leaves on this 

and many other bromeliads grow 

to form a cup in their center. The 

cup collects and holds rain and dew 

drops. That's why they re called tank 

bromeliads: They: hold water where à 

tree-dwelling animals can get to it. 

Turn the page to meet some visitors 

to these freetop tanks. += 
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A colony of ants has made its 


Pa eens -AH-tee) will. nest in the thick base of the 
e t iust ‘about ything. bromeliad _.Here, you 
ΤΙ 5 big δηλ may can see some of the adults 
p vide a meal | f, orms, . 
bt gs, barre Lori vis ting Mo 
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and young. 






F. This? vandering . spider 
isn’t wandering far 
from its bromeliad * 
hideo ut. at it’s lucky, 

| suchasa 
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Uh-oh, is that hungry crab 
A looking for some tasty 
tadpoles? The poison frog 
parent seems to be warning, 
“Stay in your own pool!” 
Meanwhile, the marsupial 
frogat releases 

babies from her back into a 
bromeliad pool. 













A bromeliad makes 
a cozy spot for the 
pit viper at to 
curl up and relax. 
Its wait may be 
rewarded by a bird, 
lizard, or some 
other yummy meal 
passing by. 








A violet-crowned 
woodnymph zips 
over to these 
bright bromeliad 
flowers in search 
of sweet nectar. 
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MEET NALINI NADKARNI. 
She began climbing the trees 
in her Maryland backyard as 
a kid. And she's been climb- 
ing into tropical forest.cano- 
pies as a scientist her whole 
adult life. Nalini studies 
everything she sees in these 
treetops, but her main inter- 
est is bromeliads and other 
epiphytes. How does she get 
up in a tree that's more than 
100 feet high (higher than a 
10-story building)? It all starts 
with a slingshot. 

That's what she uses to 
shoot a fishing line with a 
weight on the end over a 






sturdy high-up branch. 
Next, she uses the 
fishing line to pull a rope 
over the branch. Then she 
climbs the rope, using special 
clamps and a harness to sit 
in. She remembers the first 
time she tried this. “From my 
perch at the top of the tree, | 
could see for miles. | began 
to yell with excitement!” 


Now, Nalini works most cited about science study and 
of the year teaching college exploration. Every summer, 
science. She also works with her family travels to Central 
communities to bring science America, where Nalini can 
to other people. She even continue to climb and learn— 
made a “TreeTop Barbie” doll and yell with excitement from 


to help get young girls ex- the treetops. 
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the furry creature below 
knows how to survive in a wintry 
world. The stoat (STOHT), also 
called the short-tailed weasel, 
lives in parts of Europe, Asia, and 
North America. This small mam- 
mal is a close cousin of badgers, 
otters, ferrets, and wolverines. 

Some stoats live in snowy 


areas. In the winter, these stoats 
lose their brown fur and grow 
white fur. Blending in with the 
snow helps them hide from 
larger predators, such as foxes or 
hawks. When stoats sport their 
white coats, people sometimes 
call them ermine (UR-mun). 
Stoats that live where there's 
little or no snow stay brown all 





the time, whether it's mid-sum- 
mer (bottom right) or the dead 
of winter. But even there, they 
grow a warmer coat in winter. 

In all seasons, stoats keep that 
cute black tip on their tails. That's 
how you can tell them from other 
kinds of weasels! 





LAN. 





The stoat isn't a big animal 
(only about a foot long, from 
nose to tail tip). But it has a 
BIG appetite. The stoat is a car 
nivore, or meat-eater, and loves 
to eat mostly rodents, including 
mice or voles. But it doesnt 
shy away from hunting animals 
much bigger than itself, such 
as rabbits. It also dines on baby 
birds and eggs, as well as fish. 

The stoat's long, slender, 
bendy body allows it to 
squeeze in and out of holes 
in the ground (burrows) and 
in between rocks. Its good 
eyesight and sense of smell 
help it find food, too. It moves 
quickly and, unlike other 
weasels, leaps when it runs. 

Sometimes, a stoat will fling 


Snow doesn't stop this stoat 

from smelling something 

yummy under there. Time to 
dig! A stoat can also find a 
meal by peeking into burrows 
(circle). 

. 








its body around in à crazy 
sort of dance. Scientists dont 
know why it does this. It may 
help the stoat catch its prey. A 
rabbit might pause to watch 

a stoat jumping sideways and 
backward and arching its 
back. (Wouldn't you?) The 
stoat could then pounce on the 
rabbit during that little pause. 
But the stoat might also just be 
feeling playful. Or it might be 
sick and unable to control its 
behavior. 


22 ERLEND HAARBERG/NATUREPL.COM (22L, 22R) O; DWIGHT KUHN (22 INSET) O; ESPEN BERGERSEN/NPL/MINDEN PICTURES (23T); BERNDT FISCHER/BIOSPHOTO (23B) 


Male stoats are called jacks, 
and females are called jills (yes, 
just like the nursery rhyme). 
Jacks and jills don't share dens 
but will live near each other. 
Baby stoats are called kits, and 
usually 6 to 9 kits are born at a 
time to each stoat mom. 

A stoat may have several 
dens or burrows but doesnt dig 
1ts own. Instead, it uses those of 
the rodents and other animals 
1t kills. To keep the cold out, a 
stoat will sometimes use the fur 
of its prey to line a den's walls. 
When its not inside a burrow 
or den, it may find shelter in rot- 
ting logs, haystacks, rock piles, 
or stone walls. 

For hundreds of years, 










people have killed 

stoats to use their 

white winter fur for clothing. 
In fact, in Europe the fur was a 
sign of royalty and high status. 
But this doesnt happen much 
nowadays. And scientists dont 





think stoats are in any danger 
of becoming rare. So, if were 
lucky, the spunky stoat will 
always thrive in the wild! 


The snow is melting, 
and this leaping stoat 
is halfway between fur 
coats. In summer, only 
its belly and paws will 
remain white. 
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If two people stand under a sprig of mistletoe (MISS-uhl-toh) at 
Christmastime, they're supposed to kiss. But get this: Mistletoe is 
a kind of parasite (something that lives off something else). It has 
really sticky, gooey berries. And those berries are poisonous to 
people! Still want to kiss under this? Here are seven things about 
mistletoe that might make you want to pucker up—or not. 





E μου SM E ë 


Some ancient tribes of Europe 
thought that mistletoe was 

a plant of peace. Enemies 
would meet beneath clusters 
of mistletoe and settle their 
disagreements. That may be 
how the custom of kissing 
under the mistletoe got started. 


Some people used to hang 

mistletoe over a baby’s cradle. 
d They believed it would keep 
4 fairies from stealing the baby. 
Also, some people wore sprigs 
of mistletoe on their clothes 
or hung them in their homes. 
Mistletoe was said to protect 
them from demons and witches. 





Ξ If you ate mistletoe, it would 

. make you sick. But many 
animals—including squirrels, 
chipmunks, and porcupines— 
pig out on the plant. Butterflies 
and moths often sip nectar from 
mistletoe flowers. And many 
birds eat the berries. 


Most plants grow in the ground. 
But mistletoe grows on other 
plants such as trees. It sinks tiny 
roots into a branch. Then it uses 
; the roots to suck out some of 
that plant’s water and minerals. 


‘ What a thief! But, like most 
N 
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green plants, 
mistletoe makes its 
own food. And it doesn't 
usually destroy the host plant its 
growing ON. 


Birds such as the Bohemian 
waxwing above eat a lot of 
mistletoe berries. But how do 
they deal with the sticky seeds 
inside the berries? Sometimes 
they wipe them off their beaks 
onto a branch. And sometimes 
they poop out the seeds, which 
may land on a branch. Either 
way, the seeds then have a 
perfect place to grow into new 
mistletoe plants. 


A few kinds of mistletoe spread 
by shooting their seeds far and 
wide. Some of those seeds may 
fly as far as 50 feet. And they 
















may travel as fast as a car on a 
highway! 


There are about 1,300 species 
of mistletoe around the world. 
Some of the ones that grow in 
the United States are easiest to 
see in the winter when many 
trees are bare. If you want to 
spot mistletoe in a tree near 
you, look for a ball of tiny green 
leaves high up in the branches. 
Or a whole bunch of them, as in 
the tree at left! 


ff mistletoe. 
k-thief 


So don't kiss Οἱ 
jrs a friendshi 
super-spitting, nn 

champion. 
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| hope we 
get to see some 
heat Australian 
animals. f= 


Ranger Rick Raccoon, Scarlett Fox, 
and Boomer Badger are visiting 
Australia. They're exploring as they 
Head toward the Great Barrier Reef to 
do some snorkeling. 










` Hey, | Let's get 
| think I see an . Closer and 
animal over See. 






Le 


And some of the ~ 
animals here are so 
unusual. Their names, 
too—like platypus, bilby, 
_ and Kookaburra. 
















FOX 
Ä Australia | | y Sure is, 
is such a cool a Er MATE/ That's 
ΓΙ. M how they talk 
| here. 


del 
rs 





3 | a | Er, o/day/ Sure am/ 
It's a | Told you We're Rick, I'm called an albino 
kangaroo/ At | that’s how Scarlett, and i because I'm all white. 
least | think a l'a | they talk Boomer. Um, you White kangaroos like 


it is | | Here! ARE a kangaroo, me are pretty rare. 
| | g right? 












Then it was So where We're 

good luck to are you ο... That means 
| / oing? | “great.” Have 
| ER JOH | gomg ) S to snorkel. « 9 Fi 


“Sy 4 ` p E 
Γ = y N la J = / | Ἶ Ὃς. 








Phew/ I'm 
Let's get 
dias ο... out our shorkel 
in Te water: gear and go/ 


This is Look at all 
amazing/ the fishes/ 


Wow This 


coral is so different. “Uy 
It’s not colorful at all. 
Hey, | Know—it must be 
albino coral/ 








How much 
farther? 


” We should 
be there 








| can't wait to 
see the coral; This is so 


exciting/ 


As the friends explore the reef, Boomer 
sees something off in the distance. 


Hey, what’s that 
over there? I’m 
gonna go see. 


Looks like 
something’s 
wrong with 
this coral. 
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Wasr't that | | 
cool? First we saw an na F ο... 


albino kangaroo. And I’m not sure > 
now we Found all that about that, μα η 
albino coral/ More Boomer. 
good luck/ 





Bleached 
That was bleached coral is weak 
bleached coral coral? and often That’s 
you saw. dies. terríble/ 


The gull explains that bleached coral is coral that has turned 
white because the ocean waters have become too warm. 


It says here that huge areas 










of the Great Barrier Reef | és 
are becoming bleached. It's | sure hope e Corals have tiny, plant-like algae (AL-jee) living 
a big problem, but people they can. Coral inside them. The algae make food that the 
are working on lots of reefs need to be corals use and also give the corals their 
different ideas to try | u colorful and You can bright colors. But when the ocean water 
Lo help. πα healthy. say that again, becomes too warm, the corals get rid of the 






Let mate/ algae. This leaves them white and weakened. 





O Coral bleaching is happening in reefs around 
the world. The main cause is warming water 
temperatures due to climate change. 


` 79 | ep ienti i i 
E ne way scientists are trying to help is by 
t — growing corals in labs or sea farms and then 


transplanting them back to the reefs. 





PAL, 









9 The biggest way to help the corals is to stop 
climate change. As lawmakers around the 
world work to pass laws, you can help, too. For 
example, save energy by turning off lights, 
walking or riding your bike when you can, and 
carpooling when you have to take a car. 
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homework 
help 





comics 


animal 
facts 


Unlo ; K unlimited access 
tothe Ranger RicK website! 





Price! 
Content you know, love, and depend on! 









Wildlife photography can be a tough job. How do I know? I’ve spent a lot of 

time helping my partner, wildlife photographer Luke Massey. I once had to hold his 

ankles as he dangled out a 28*-floor window to photograph peregrine falcons! 
Wildlife photographers around the world have exciting —and sometimes 

scary! —experiences with the animals they photograph. Here 

are a few of their stories. 


aa 


to is a great story: 





Behind every great wildlifeypho 









ΗΓ δι. i 
An 
"u u | 


E 3 
ΕΕ 


Fo z 
nn men TA E = 
Ge ST Ze 


μ΄ B 4 





A τν 
M EE e u 
À es, E 


This nibble on the head is just a Steller sea lion’s way of checking out a 
strange visitor. Photographer Celia Kujala stayed calm and still, so the sea 
lion quickly realized she wasn't a threat. And fellow photographer Phillip 
Colla was able to get this fun shot! 











Dont look down! After years of searching, 
Christophe Sidamon-Pesson found a nesting 
pair of wallcreepers high up on some cliffs 

in the French Alps. (Those are Christophe's 
dangling feet below!) To photograph this hard- 
to-spot bird and its mate, Christophe needed 
a head for heights—and lots of rock-climbing 
practice and equipment. 


This sandy spot is in the Cayman 
Islands, in the Caribbean Sea. And, 
for a very good reason, it's known as 
Stingray City. Local fishermen clean 
their catches nearby, and stingrays 
gather to eat the tossed-out fish parts. 
Photographer Marty Snyderman took 
this photo of a friend who was getting 
up close and personal with a ray. “As 
long as you don't step on a ray or block 
its movement, it’s fine to be around it,” 
says Marty. 


SASCHA HOOKER/MINDEN PICTURES (32T); JOHN GREENGO/EDGE OF THE EARTH PRODUCTIONS (32B); CHRISTOPHE SIDAMON-PESSON/BIOSPHOTO (33TL, 33TR); MARTY SNYDERMAN/GTPHOTO (33B) 
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Adventures Pat de a à 
ΝΑΙ PHbtegranh Ἢ 





What's a snake's favorite 
subject in school? 
Hiss-tory. 


Max K., Texas 


Why did the cow 
take acting lessons? 


It wanted to be 
a mooo-vie star. 


Alexis Ο., Texas 










Why can't arctic foxes What do you call a rabbit 
get along with penguins? with lots of money? 


They're polar opposites. 
Mason R., Alabama 





Stefi H., Michigan 











© Want to make 
€ the world a better place? A 
Then forget about these New Year's ~ 
resolutions—unless you fix them first! Co 
The green word at the end of each belongs 
at the end of a different one. Switch the 
words around so these resolutions Me 


all work for a “greener” 2021. 





Plant a flower garden © Drink from 


Gp Don’t litter. Put your for newspapers. reusable sprays. 
throwaways in rivers. 





i alk 
When possible, τ 

r bike instead of riding In © Try not to 
a wastebaskets. use poisonous insect cars. 





© Be sure you really 
need something before 

© Don't throw trash Θ Recycle your cans, Spending your trees, 
in lakes or cups. bottles, and money. 


ZR 
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O 
DIRECTIONS >~ 
© Get a die or 6 pennies, 


plus a game ~~~ 
marker for ES | Ae. 
each player. = 


©) Players take turns dropping the die or (IA 


pennies to see how many spaces to move. 

(If using pennies, count the number of “heads.”) 
€) A player who lands 
on an ACT OUT space 
has to do what it says. 
Then the player gets 
another turn. 

©) A player who lands A 
on an OH, NO! space ὁ Mushers \ 
has to move back. ΜΗΝ | PIZZA ty \ 
© The first player to ων zu x -- 
cross the finish line 
wins the race. y Fetches 
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Where can 
you leave your How can 


dog team when | you tell if you 
you're not have a slow 


racing? sled dog? — 












yesterday's 
paper. 











ACT OUT | Λα. | - = 
Your dogs stop for à 9 e es |) F INI SH | q 
drink. (Pretend to | - à e ο ° 
lap water.) 





What happens 
when a sled 
dog eats onions g 


and qarlic: 
AD - 





ACT OUT 
its bark is ` = re hit 
worse than yan 






ACT OUT 
Your sled 




































its bite. 4 avalanche. gets stuck 
| ο (Escape by in a snow 
“swimming” drift. (Get 
in the off and 
rushing push it 






A tree has 
fallen 
across the 

path. (Go 
back 4 
spaces.) 


snow.) out.) 











ACT OUT 
Your dogs 
fight with 












apasang ACT OUT 
an Your dogs 
- (Bark and an 
= growl.) PR 


rest. (Lie 
down and 
snore.) 


al 


ivesin | 
Alaska? Sl y We, 


iA 
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SE 
Good 
job! 


ANSWERS! 
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